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NOTICES. 


aa 

The Public Meetings of the London Co-operative Society for the discus- 
sion and explanation of their views and principles will be resumed at their 
Rooms, 36, Red Lion Square, this evening (Thursday, Nov. 1), at half-past 
eight o'clock, and will be, as usual, continued every Thursday evening 
throughout the season. It is intended that Lectures shall be delivered on 
the Thursday evenings of this month ; and the discussions or explanations 
(open to be participated in by all who attend) commence after the Lecture, 
The public will be admitted by orders from the Members, or by personal 


introduction. 





Our South of Ireland Friend’s Communication has been set up in press ; 


but want of room obliges us to postpone it to our next Number. 





Our Remarks on the “‘ Basis or Co-opERATION,” as well as our Article 
on ** Tue Present Srate AND IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY,” 


we are also obliged to defer to our next for the same reason. 





We had intended to give in our present Number some Extracts from a 
very interesting little pamphlet on ‘‘ The present Condition of the Working 
Classes, and State of the Manufactures of America ;” but we are obliged 


to reserve them likewise, for our next. 





Mr. Owen left town about the middle of last month for Ireland, Scotland, 
and America ; from which last he intends to be returned, if possible, in 


April or May next. 
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EXAMPLES OF AN EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY 
IN LARGE COMMUNITIES. 


mee 





‘* First crept 

The parsimonious Emmet, provident 

Of future, in small room, large heart inclos’d ; 
Pattern of just equality, perhaps, 

Hereafter, join’d in his populous tribes 


Of commonalty.” 
oo 


Tue schemes which have been projected for improving the condition 
of civilized Societies, may be divided into classes, viz. : 

1. Those that regard the fundamental laws, and constitutional form 
of a government ; 

2. Those that aim merely at a change in the mode of administer- 
ing the affairs of a state; or to the introduction of institutions 
compatible with the form of government already established. 

Even if I had the ability, I should want the inclination, to enter 

into a discussion respecting the comparative merits of the various 
forms of government to which men have been subjected.—The article 
“Government” in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
of which Mr. Mill is the avowed author, affords a summary but very 
able review of the advantages and disadvantages inherent in the de- 
mocratical, the aristocratical, and the monarchical forms ; that is to 
say, in governments which are placed in the hands of the many, of 
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the few, and of the one. Mr. Mill affirms, that the mixture of the 
three forms can exist only in name. He, however, admits that the 
British Constitution is one of the best, if not the very best, that can 
be devised ; and, that all that is wanting to insure a beneficial exer- 
cise of public functions, is, to extend the elective franchise, and to 
limit the duration of parliaments—If I were about to criticize the 
article above alluded to, [ shovld probably question the truth of the 
proposition which forms the basis of all his reasoning. He says : It is 
“a law of human nature, that a man, if able, will take from others any 
thing which they have and he desires.” It must indeed be granted 
that at all times and places there have been but too many of this 
description of men ; but most assuredly there always have been men 
of a different character. There are, thank God! such things as ho- 
nesty, self-denial, justice, and charity, in the world ; and there are 
not wanting among us, very many who are actuated by the truth of 
the saying, that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” As, 
however, the wise and good will be the last to object to the imposi- 
tion of checks upon the abuse of power, I sce no reason to oppose 
the general tenor of Mr. Mill's argument in proof of the expediency 
of subjecting, as much as possible, the representatives of the people 
to the influence of public opinion ; and of providing that a due de- 
gree of attention shall be paid to the interests of every class of so- 
ciety. 

When we contemplate the many miseries and evils attendant upon 
revolutionary movements, no wise man will be prone to resort to 
that extremity, until he is assured that every other expedient for rec- 
tifying political evils has been exhausted. 

‘* To change foundations, cast the frame anew, 
Is work for rebels who base ends pursue, 
At once divine and human laws controul, 
And mend the parts by ruin of the whole, 
The tamp’ring world is subject to this curse,— 
To physic their disease into a worse.” —Drypven. 


Although | have disavowed the intention of discoursing upon po- 
litical constitutions and abstract principles of government, there is 
one description of commonwealth to which I shall advert; namely, 
that which professes to be founded upon the principle of an equal 
distribution of property. This scheme of society is altogether dis- 
carded by modern politicians, as unworthy of consideration, It is 
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now regarded as an indisputable principle in the science of govern- 
ment, that to the rights of private property, and to the active spirit 
of competition which springs from the desire of acquiring individual 
preperty, are attributable the wealth, and energy of character which 
distinguish the British people. 

There does not, I believe, exist at the present time, in any civi- 
lized region, a state, or commonwealth, whose institutions are at all 
similar to those which prevailed for many ages among the Cretans 
and Spartans: but so lately as the middle of the last century we 
might have pointed to Spanish America for an example of a large 
community of this description: I allude to Paraguay.—The follow- 
ing account of this community is taken from a work published in the 
year 1757. 

The Jesuits began by gathering together about fifty wandering 
families, whom they persuaded to settle ; and they united them into a 
little township. This was the slight foundation upon which they 
built a superstructure which amazed the world, and added so sruch 
power to, at the same time that it brought so much envy and jealousy 
on their suciety. For when they had made this beginning, they 
laboured with such indefatigable pains, and with such masterly po- 
licy, that by degrees they mollified the minds of the most savage 
nations ; fixed the most rambling; and subdued the most averse to 
government. They prevailed upon thousands of various dispersed 
tribes of people to embrace their religion, and to submit to their go- 
vernment: and when they had submitted, the Jesuits left nothing 
undone, that could conduce to their remaining in this subjection, or 
that could tend to increase their number to the degree requisite fora 
well-ordered and potent society; and their labours were attended 
with success. sate 

It is said, that from such inconsiderable beginnings, several years 
ago, their subjects amounted to 300,000 families ;—at four to a family, 
1,200,000 ; at five,1,500,000 ; at six, 1,800,000. They lived in towns ; 
they were regularly clad; they laboured in agriculture; they exer- 
cised manufactures ; some even aspired to the elegant arts. They 
were instructed in the military with the most exact discipline, and 
could raise 60,000 men well armed. To effect these purposes, from 
time to time they brought over from Europe several handicraft-men, 
musicians, and painters, principally from Germany and Italy. 

We are far from being able to trace with the exactness they de- 
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serve, all the steps which were taken in the accomplishment of so 
extraordinary a conquest over the bodies and minds of so many 
people, without arms or violence ; and differently from the methods of 
all other conquests : not by cutting off a large part of the inhabitants 
to secure the rest; but by multiplying their, people, whilst they ex- 
tended their territory. ‘Their own accounts are not very ample ; and 
they. are partial to themselves without doubt. What others have 
written is with a glaring prejudice against them. The particulars 
which seem best agreed upon both sides, are the only ones to be 
mentioned. 

It is agreed, then, that in each mission or district (the country was 
divided into forty-seven districts) a Jesuit presided in chief. He was 
lodged in a large and commodious house called the presbytery. Ad- 
joining to this house were the church and the public magazines. 
No person under the jurisdiction of the fathers, had any thing that 
could justly be called his own property. ‘ach man’s labour was al- 
lotted him in proportion to his strength, or to his skill in the pro- 
fession which he exercised. The product was brought faithfully into 
the public magazines ; from whence he was again supplied with all 
things which the managers judged to be expedient for the sustenance 
of himself or his family. All necessaries were distributed regularly 
twice a week; and the magazines al:vays contained such a stock of 
provisions and goods of every kind, as to answer not only the ordi- 
nary exigencies, but to provide against a time of scarcity, or for those 
whom accidents, age, or infirmities, had disqualified for labour. 

They provided early for the marriage of their young people, as well 
to prevent disorders, as to multiply their subjects. Here, as interest 
could be no motive to the union, there were few difficulties attending 
it. The young man applied to the governing Jesuit, informed him 
of his desire of marriage, and named the party: she was consulted ; 
and if there was no objection on her part, they were immediately 
married. They were supplied with all necessaries for their establish- 
ment from the public stores; and they had at the same time, their 
task alletted them, by which they were te make amends for what 
they had received, and to provide for others in their turn. 

' Under the Jesuit were magistrates, or caziques, of the Indian na- 
tion, who regulated all these matters, decided such differences as 
were too minute for the attention of the Father (the Jesuit), and gave 
him regularly an exact account of the state of his district, and the 
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merit and demerit of the people which it contained. They were re- 
warded or punished according to this report. The punishment was 
by blows, from which not even the principal magistrates were ex- 
empted. These were however received by all, not only with patience 
but acknowledgment. The rewards were seldom more than bene- 
dictions, and some slight marks of the Jesuit’s favour, which made 
these men entirely happy. 

Nothing, it is said, could equal the obedience of the people of these 
missions, except their contentment under it. Far from murmuring, 
that they had only the necessaries of life, by a labour which might in 
some degree procure them the conveniences of it,—they thought 
themselves a distinguished and favoured people in wanting them ; 
and they believed their obedience a duty, that not only secured their 
order and repose in this world, but the very best means of insuring 
their happiness in the next. This was carefully inculcated; and 
indeed, besides their attention to the government, the Jesuits were 
indefatigable in their instructions in the doctrines of religion, the re- 
gularity of life, and the contempt of this world. And the Indians 
under their jurisdiction appear to have been an innocent people,—ci- 
vilized without being corrupted. 

It is lamentable to think, that the progress of a state of things so 
promising of social comfort and happiness, and which appeared 
likely to supply that grand desideratum in politics, of “ uniting a 
perfect subjection, to an entire content and satisfaction of the people,” 
should have been arrested by the cupidity of the European monarchs. 
The integrity of the Paraguayan commonwealth was destroyed by the 
cession of a part of the territory to the crown of Portugal ; and the 
system introduced by the Jesuits has now entirely disappeared from 
that quarter of the western hemisphere. | 

The state of property in Peru at the period when the Spaniards 
under Pizarro invaded that empire was as follows. All the lands 
capable of cultivation were distributed into three shares. One share 
was consecrated to the sun, and its product was applied to the sup- 
port of religious rites: the second belonged to the Incas, and was 
devoted to the support of government : the third, being the largest 
share, was reserved for the maintenance of the people. No person 
had a right of exclusive property to the portion allotted to him: he 
possessed it only for a year; at the expiration of which, a new distri- 
bution was made, according to the rank, number and exigencies of 
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each family. All these lands were cultivated by the jvint industry of 
the community ; and the people were summoned by a proper officer to 
the fields, and performed their common task while songs and mu- 
sical instruments cheered them to their labour. In consequence of 
this mode of distribution, selfish principles were restrained and ex- 
tinguished ; each individual felt his connection with those around 
him: and the state thus constituted might be considered as one great 
family, in which the union of the members was so complete, and the 
exchange of good offices so perceptible, as to create stronger attach- 
ment than subsisted under any form of society established in America. 
From this resulted gentle manners and mild virtues unknown to the 
savage state. Notwithstanding the bonds of affection which the in- 
stitutions of the Incas served to strengthen among their subjects, 
there subsisted a great inequality of condition, and the distinction of 
ranks was fully established. 7 

Such a form of society, from the union of its members, as well as 
from the distinction in their ranks, was favourable tu progress in the 
arts ; and the Peruvians had, in fact, advanced far beyond the Mexi- 
cans, both in the necessary arts of life and in such as have some 
title to the name of elegant. In Peru, agriculture was more exten- 
sive and improved than in any part of America: the defects pecu- 
liar to their climate and soil served to call forth the exertions of the 
people. In order to render that part of the country which was 
sandy and barren, and which was never refreshed with rain, fertile 
and productive, the Peruvians conducted water from the torrents that 
poured across their country by means of canals, to the fields that 
wanted a regular supply of moisture: they also enriched the soil by 
manure obtained from the dung of sea-fowls, which were numerous 
in the islands that lay scattered along their coasts: and though the 
use of the plough was unknown, they turned up the earth witha 
kind of mattock of hard wood. 

In the construction of their houses and buildings also the Peru- 
vians manifested their superior ingenuity. But it was in the Temples 
of the Sun, and in the buildings destined for their monarchs, that 
they displayed the utmost extent of their art and contrivance. The 
temple of Pachacamac, together with a palace of the Inca, and for- 
tress, were so connected together, as to form one great structure 
above half a league in circuit. Their public roads were excellent ; 
and in works of mere curiosity and of an ornamental nature, their 
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ingenuity has been highly celebrated. They had but one great city ; 
and lived mostly in a dispersed state, or in small villages, which 
appears to have diminished the advantages which are derivable from 
co-operation. They were of an unwarlike spirit, and from their ig- 
norance of military tactics were easily subdued ; and are now more 
tame and depressed than any people of America*. 

When Columbus first discovered the Caribbee Islands, the inha- 
bitants resided in villages which resembled an European encamp- 
ment; for their cabins were built of poles fixed circularly in the 
ground, and drawn to a point at the top. They were then covered 
with leaves of the palm-tree. In the centre of each village was a 
building of superior magnitude to the rest. It was formed with great 
labour, and served as a public hall, or state- house, wherein the men 
had their meal in common. These halls were also the theatres 
where their youth were animated to emulation, and trained to mar- 
tial enterprise, by the renown of their warriors, and the harangues of 
their orators. 

There was no division of land: every one cultivating in propor- 
tion to his exigencies. Cultivation was carried on by the joint la- 
bour of each separate community; and their harvests deposited in 
public granaries, whence each family received its proportion of the 
public stock. Rochefort indeed observes, that all their interests were 
in common t. 

For other instances of a similar state of society existing among a 
whole people, we must consult the history of ancient Greece. That 
of the Spartans has been already adverted to in your Number for the 
month of June last, and therefore need not be here again recited. — 
We are informed by Plutarch, that the institutions of Lycurgus were 
strictly observed during the space of five hundred years, and the 
reign of fourteen successive kings down to Agis the son of Archi- 
damus, when money found its way into Sparta, “and with money, 
came its inseparable attendant, avarice.” 

But we have a still earlier example of a community of property in 
the Cretan constitution as established by Minos, whose laws were in 
such repute, that Lycurgus passed a considerable time in Crete in 
order that he might acquire a thorough knowledge of them. The 


* See Dr. Robertson’s History of America, 
+ Edwards’s History of the West Indies, vol, i. p. 58. 
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poor and rich took their repasts together, and subsisted on the same 
diet ; and the expense of their meals was defrayed by the public. 
Plato tells us, that Crete under the government of Minos became 
the abode of virtue, probity, and justice; and that the laws which 
he established were so well founded in justice and equity, that they 
subsisted in full vigour even in his time, that is, above 900 years 
after they had been first promulgated *. 

The facts above stated suffice to prove the possibility of establish- 
ing and preserving for a great length of time a much greater degree 
of equality in respect to the distribution of the means of subsistence, 
than obtains at present amongst any civilized people. It appears, 
however, from many circumstances in the narrations of their histo- 
rians, that the community of property among either the Cretans or 
Spartans did not absolutely embrace all the goods of life : for, in that 
case, there could not have been any such distinction as that of “ rich 
and poor.”’ 

But whatever other vices and evils may have prevailed in the se- 
veral commonwealths which have been founded upon the principle of 
equality (and vices ¢ and evils there certainly were), it seems to be 
the opinion of those who have transmitted to us the notices which 
we possess respecting them, that under these arrangements, the 
people were not only exempted from the evils of abject poverty, but 
that, as compared with contemporary and vicinal states, they exhibited 
superior degrees of energy and virtue. It is, however, foreign from 
my purpose to advocate the practices of the people alluded to: my 
only object being to show, that a state of society in which property 
was distributed in a mode which insured a competency to every one, 
has existed not only in ancient times, but also in times not very re- 
mote from those in which we live ; and that, therefore, it is well 
worth the while of political philosophers to inquire more seriously 
than they have done, into the advantages and disadvantages of in- 
stitutions which have been highly lauded by such men as Plato and 


Sir Thomas More. PHILADELPHUS. 
October 4, 1827. 


* See the article “‘Crete”’ in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia. 
+ Is not this justiy attributable to Community of Property's not having 
been complete in all things, and equally extended to all persons ?—Ep. 
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STATE OF ENGLAND. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


In these days, when the diseased state of the social system in Eng- 
land fills all men capable of reflection with alarm for the future, it 
may reward our pains to look occasionally into the speculations of 
our Continental neighbours on our own situation. 

We have been struck with the good sense frequently displayed in 
a volume, recently published in France, under the title De l’ Aristo- 
cratie considerée dans ses Rapports avec les Progrés de la Civilisation : 
par M. H. Passy, when contrasting the situations of England and 
France respectively. 

The writer observes, that though England is the richest and most 
civilized country of Europe, yet from a disease in her organization, 
which has, at length, gained the ascendancy, the great mass of the 
population have become pauperized and degraded ; while, ever since 
the French Revolution, which destroyed the causes which retarded 
the improvement of France, the situation of the people has become 
more prosperous. He attributes the evils of England chiefly to the 
tendency of the law to accumulate property in the hands of a com- 
paratively small number of individuals, 

“* At what a singular result,” he says, “ has Great Britain arrived ! 
‘In no country is the soil better cultivated, the arts more advanced, 
manufactures more flourishing : nowhere is a nobler and more skilful 
use made of human strength—nowhere is there so much opulence, 
and even luxury; and yet at the smallest commercial derangement, 
cries of distress are heard. It is not enough that a nation be rich 
and industrious, its means of prosperity must be equitably distributed : 
all must share in the advantages resulting from the progress of civi- 
lization ; woe to the nations in which the magnificence of the smaller 
number is obtained at the expense of the majority !” 

“* There exists (says M. Passy), between England and other coun. 
tries, in which wealth is equally ill-shared, a difference which ought 
to be kept constantly in view. In these countries, if the people 
suffer without murmuring, it is because, having only the ideas and 
the habits natural to their condition, they do not experience the evils 
of retrogradation, and enjoy even the advantages resulting from the 
gradual amelioration of their industry. In England, on the other 
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hand, the people have declined from the effect of laws too favourable 
to large properties ; and hence there. is a discontent with regard to 
social order, which it would be dangerous to allow to break out. 
The destinies of England have been delivered by her institutions into 
the hands of a territorial aristocracy. A small number of families 
excessively rich, and a multitude of poor, have supplanted the 
classes of which the graduated property formerly preserved harmony 
in all parts of the body politic. No doubt without the burden of the 
public debt * the evil would not have been of such extent; but, on 
the other hand, without the combined action of an interested and 
exclusive legislation, the debt would not have pressed so heavily ; 
and who knows even if it would have existed? For under another 
combination of the political elements, other doctrines might have 
prevailed, and consequently another employment of the national 
force: The Aristocratical institutions are the cause of the wounds 
which torment England, and to these she must have the courage to 
apply the iron ; abolition of the right of primogeniture, laws more 
favourable to the equalization of fortunes, and a reform raising the 
Democracy, are the only means for assuring to that country a dura- 
ble prosperity.” 

We ought, in justice to M. Passy, to observe, that these observa- 
tions respecting England are preceded by a long train of reasoning, 
in which he displays a familiarity with the principles of Political Eco- 
nomy, and the history of European Civilization. 

We can only at present notice his observations on the different 
phenomena which France presents since the Revolution :-— 

‘* Before the Revolution, France could not furnish the six hundred 
millions, indispensable for the service of the state :—a budget of a 
thousand millions is not now beyond her strength. Before the Re- 
volution distress prevailed throughout the country, and all the large 
towns were filled with a populace as idle as gross and corrupt :—This 


* Is not individual appropriation the source of this? And we consider 
the competition of machinery with manual labour a greater source of the 
misery of our working classes, as society so called is organized at present, 
than the’ public nationa} debt. Machinery, beyond question, would be a 
source of abundance and comfort to all, in a well constituted state of so- 
ciety: bat the blasting influence of individual appropriation turns what 
should naturally be an angel of benignity and blessing into a demon of op- 
pression and misery.—Ep. : 
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state of things no longer exists. Such has been the growing ascen- 
dancy during the last thirty years of industry and of opulence over the 
progress of population, that prosperity has descended to all ranks ; 
that the day-labourer has seen his share of prosperity increased, and 
he is. more largely supplied with the comforts of life than at any 
former period. An industry more active and better regulated ; cul- 
tivation extended to several millions of hectares of lands formerly 
wastes, the produce of farms doubled, manufactures established in‘ all 
parts of our territory, a population more laborious and intelligent, 
deriving from the same sources more ample means of prosperity ; 
—these are the fruits of equality of rights.’ 

** Compare France and England with each other in the years which 
followed the peace. Both were under the necessity of disarming ; 
both had to support the inconveniencies of the change in the direc- 
tion of capital and industry in the transition from war to peace ;—but 
how different the violence of the shock. Whilst England, victorious, 
dictated to her rival; France vanquished, thrown back within her old 
limits, lost the markets for the produce of her industry offered by 
twenty millions of subjects: to the expense of a change of Govern- 
ment, she had to join the costly support of foreign armies, in the 
midst of provinces ruined by war, and the payment of the charges 
imposed by her allies; and yet she made head against all. Agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufacturing industry, all followed their habitual 
course: capital was not wanting for speculations ; the price of land 
and rents remained as they were, the people did not want bread, 
their taxes were paid, and the public tranquillity was not even com- 
promised.” 





DUBLIN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


Tuts Institution has been formed for the purpose of collecting and 
disseminating knowledge of the Co-operative System ; the only prac- 
tical mode of removing permanently the poverty of the poorer orders, 
and of enabling others, of all ranks and means, to obtain more of the 
real comforts and enjoyments of life than they can at present. procure, 
thereby relieving the wealthier orders from the mental, pain: they 
suffer, and from the weighty annual expense they are pet to, by the 
prevalence of pauperism. 
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With these views, the attention of the benevolent public is called 
to the following facts : 

All Governments, Societies and Communities owe their prospe- 
rity, and are pre-eminently indebted for the success of their under- 
takings, to Co-operation. This principle is equally applicable to, and 
is with equal success practised in, all religious, literary and mercan- 
tile undertakings, and in various other cases where individual exer- 
tion would fall short of the object to be attained. 

The destitute state of the poor has its origin in want of useful edu- 
cation, and proper and productive means for the exercise of industry. 

Vice and crime, in Christian countries, have much of their origin 

in ignorance, and in systematic and legally authorized disobedience 
of Christian precepts. 
. By custom we are countenanced in neglecting the practical parts 
of Christianity, and are led to act in obedience to what is called the 
competitive, or present corrupted state of society ; while our children 
are taught to think in opposition to the precepts of that religion, and 
eontrary to that nature with which it has pleased the Almighty to in- 
spire them. Under circumstances such as these it is vain to hope for 
peace on earth, or happiness hereafter. 

This Society feels deeply impressed with the importance of the ex- 
ample set by the early Christians, who lived in Co-operating Commu- 
nity ; the only state in which the Christian precepts can be obeyed. 
Can we “ love our neighbour as ourselves ;” can we “ do as we would 
be done by ;”” if we do not co-operate in what is indispensably neces- 
sary to his welfare? To suggest a mode of correcting the evils com- 
plained of, and to point out means of approaching as near to the 
purity of the example alluded to, as the circumstances of the times, 
and a becoming portion of prudence, should dictate, are imperative 
duties of this Society. 

The framers of this Institution are desirous of cultivating corre- 
spondence with every Society constituted for the promulgation of 
truths important to man, or for any purpose calculated. to better his 
condition ; and are anxious to hold communication with every indivi- 
dual whose writings or opinions may be thought likely to promote 
the welfare of any portion of the human race. 

It shall be considered a duty, impartially to publish the best papers 
within its powers to procure, accompanied by extracts from the most 
approved authors, on political and domestic economy, with such an- 
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notations as may be thought calculated to promote the virtue and 
happiness of man. 

Attention is earnestly requested to the propriety of lessening temp- 
tations to vice and crime ; and this Society feels confident, that there 
is enough of zeal in support of Christian practice, te introduce and 
preserve this,—the only system which can renovate the understanding 
of man, and restore to him that peace and happiness which the di- 
vine Author of his existence bountifully prepared for him. 





BASIS OF CO-OPERATION. 


p To the Editor of the London Co-operative Magazine, 
IR, 


Tue want of success in the attempts to establish a large Co-operative 
Society with community of goods, exhibited both at Orbiston and at 
New Harmony, I should have thought sufficient to open the eyes of 
so ingenious a correspondent as the letter of Junius in your Number 
for September proves him to be. 

I do not mean that there is any delusion in supposing such esta- 
blishments to be practicable ; but there is in saying as he does, and 
as the Orbistonians, and as, I believe, the London Co-operative 
Society do, that “self-interest is the only bond.’’ Now so far from 
this being the only bond of union, it is the only or principal cause of 
division among men, whether we refer to any pecuniary, political, or 
other disuniting subject. It must not be answered that true self- 
interest is the interest of all, is the general good; for if it be, why 
hold out the notion of increased self-gratification to each individual 
as a motive to enter a community? We do not differ about the 
words, for 1 am sure what is really meant and properly understood by 
self-interest, never can receive more attention than it now does ; never 
can become a more general or more powerful motive to action than it 
now is in the world. While its effects are a state of mind and morals 
in each individual and a state of society at large which every con- 
siderate man deplores, and every active co-operator tries to mend. 
And yet this is said to be the only hope,—this in spite of failure is to 
be persevered in. Neither a view of the cause nor of the effect, neither 
its being bad in principle, nor its being unsuccessful in its results, 
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will yet convince. I should be extremely surprised and sorrowed to 
find so base a principle succeed. Ail the causes of failure at New 
Harmony, as stated in your last Number, have arisen from selfishness 
alone. So far from its being proper to make this the basis of co-ope- 
ration, I boldly declare my conviction, that it will be useless for any 
one to attempt the formation of a community, till every spark of this 
consuming fire is extinguished within him ; and it will be fatal to ad- 
mit, at the commencement, one individual who is not likewise urged 
forward only by the motive of doing good, orin less equivocal language, 
whose whole life and powers are not devoted to the service of God. Then 
indeed you might expect your colleagues not only to cease craving 
others’ shares of this world’s goods, but to be careless who might 
have their own. An end being chosen which would bear them up 
under all difficulties, obstructions, and dangers, success would be 
certain,—at least the success of doing much good. This character of 
desire to do the will of God only, is the principal difference between 
Mr. Owen and other men, and which makes his individual exertions 
so marked, although he does not profess this source. | The title page 
profession at Orbiston, of “ Adherents to Divine Revelation,” if it 
have any meaning at all, means what I take this opportunity of urging 
on all Co-op-rators as a principle susceptible of the ardour and en- 
thusiasm of religion, without its superstition. 

By the way, as I have mentioned the Orbiston Register, I will take 
this opportunity of pointing out an article in that publication, which, 
if it were not for the fatal effects of the erroneous view in which it 
originated, is highly calculated to excite laughter. After noticing in 
several successive Numbers the dependence placed on the theatre, 
drop scenes, and the like, to bring about the grand object, we have 
in the last Number (xxxiii.) page 62, the following curious statement, 


which being very short, I quote entire. 


‘© DANCING AND THE VIoLin. 


** The great aim of the system which we are desirous of establish- 
ing, is, to combine all those advantages, pleasures, and recreations 
which have hitherto been enjoyed by only a small portion of society. 
We are more. particularly anxious that these advantages should be 
possessed by the whole of our children. As one step towards the at- 
tainment of this desirable object, a dancing-master has been pro- 
vided, (George Patterson, ) who teaches the children a great variety 
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of dances, such as single, double, and treble hornpipes, countty 
dances, Scottish reels, quadrilles, minuets, jigs, the ballet dance, 
the- Highland fling, the star: dance, dances of 4, 6,8, &e. Dancing 
is not only a pleasing occupation, but it also gives a graceful motion 
to the bedy, and is, in addition, highly conducive to health.’ The 
same individual is also instructing the boys to perform on the violin 
all sorts of Scottish, English, French, and Italian music.”’ 

If this be not the climax, if this be not the highest point of folly to 
which the worst enemies of the New System could wish ‘a statement 
to be carried, no detail of misdirected efforts can be expected to con- 
firm them or to reform us. 

The great aim then is avowed to be the attainment of those advan- 
tages now enjoyed by only a small portion of society ; and as a means,— 
oh mercy !—~a dancing-master is engaged. To fully understand this 
great aim, we ought to know first, what small portion of society is 
alluded to; and secondly, in what the enjoyment consists. So blind, 
or so far from envy am I; that I neither see the portion of society, 
nor hear of the enjoyment. For as to music and dancing, to which 
the article most directly refers, I do not see any difficulty in obtain- 
ing them here pretty easily and cheaply. I am sure that the poor in 
London spend more for gin in one day than it would cost a to 
dance to weariness every day in the week: 

This, Sir, appears to:me to be the grand error, and which the Staff 
system recommended by Junius would not overcome... ‘The delusion 
is in trying to work upon the circumstances, instead of working upon 
the men’s minds, or rather letting them work upon themselves ; in 
trying to control those things which Mr. Owen himself declares to 
be the Controllers, and to resist that which he asserts to be ‘irresis- 
tible, .In his Address to the American Congress Mr. Owen avows, 
that the circumstances in which a man may be placed, exercise an ‘un- 
controllable and irresistible influence in the formation of his cha- 
racter; and yet he immediately sets to work to resist them, and calls 
hundreds together to create new circumstances. Indeed his whole 
life has been directed: to the consideration of the best means of re- 
sisting circumstances. His practice is in direct opposition to his 
theory, though unfortunately that theory, at every step, stands in 
the way of a perfect practiced. 

I do not mean to admit either his theory or his practice to be cor- 
rect ; but something higher and more important than either, that is 

VOL, I. 2K 
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the end to which he and the Co-operative System originally did and 
ought now to aim, is undoubted and unassailable. This end I take to 
be, the improvement, and, if I may so speak, the perfection of: the 
human race. 

This being admitted as the moving principle,—and who will takea 
lower ?—the questions which immediately arise in our minds are ; In 
what does this improvement or. perfection. consist? How can it be 
best attained ? Is Co-operation more likely to be a cause or a result 
of such improvement ? 

Were I, Sir, to offer my views on this subject at present, I ex- 
pect they would be inadequate to the ideas of the right thinking, and 
would be called mysterious and bigoted by the cold and selfish. | 
shall therefore wait for objections to be stated against the above 
principle, which I have given in another form in a previous part of 
this letter, before I attempt to advocate any particular course. For 
if, as one might conclude from the various Co-operative publications 
ot the last ten years, it aims only at the refinement and not at the 
abolishment of selfishness, 1 am not at all interested in the shape 
or means to be adopted. 

The intention of what J have now said is to urge the advocates, of 
Co-operation to take'higher and surer ground than they have hitherto 
taken ; which will not only enlist more in the cause, but, what is of 
greater importance, will insure the firmness and constancy of all who 
may put their hands to the plough. 

At the conclusion of his letter, under the puerile motto of ‘“‘ Death 
or Victory !’’ neither of which he seems likely to meetin this cause, 
Junius tells us he will start a Community next spring. In the Maga- 
zine for November 1826, a correspondent, (W.T.,) told the public a 
Community would certainly be begun last spring. I suppose W.T. 
thought; better of it: and I sincerely hope that ‘ Junrus’’ will fully 
consider these things so as not to let his well-intentioned energies be 
wasted ;, and at least that he will inform us what really is his 
ultimate aun. , | 

Your's respectfully, 

August 13, 1827. 


Brutus. 
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UNION EXCHANGE SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 
Sir, 


Tur Returns of the Union Exchange for September was near 71., 
being an increase on the two preceding months. This month (Octo- 
ber), having an increase of members and of articles, such as butter, 
cheese, bacon, and potatoes, not previously available, we may reason- 
ably anticipate a further increase at the end of the month. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
W. K. 





ORBISTON. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Dear Sir, Orbiston, Sept. 21, 1827. 

I nave to apologize for having not answered your letter of the 25th 
of July sooner. Having passed over the time you specified, I was 
only anxious to send previous to the return of the same period in the 
ensuing month ; but I fear I shall again be too late. 

We have just finished getting in our harvest, which turns out very 
much to our advantage, especially our wheat. 

You will see by No. 34 of the Register, that we have been deprived 
by death of Mr. Abram Combe: but he had the pleasure of seeing 
the establishment of the Society beyond the probability of a failure ; 
and he died under the strongest assurances of its ultimate success. 

The governing power is at present in the hands of six individuals, 
who represent the principal proprietors. These are at present occu- 
pied in forming an’ Agricultural Company ; which company, when 
formed, will have the complete and entire management of their own 
affairs. ‘They will next proceed to form an Horticultural Company. 
The education and domestic departments will next occupy their atten- 
tion. And finally, it is their intention gradually to establish on:a solid 
basis; one after another, those manufactures that are likely to be most 
conducive to the welfare of the Community. A quantity of silk shag, 
wove in the Community, is now manufacturing into hats at Glasgow 
for our own store ;' and it is intended to put two other looms to work, 
and have a hatter im the Community. 

It is also in contémplation to erect a brewery and tan-yard, A 
2K 2 
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plan has been likewise drawn out for the erection of a washing-house. 
They are likewise about to avail themselves of the water-power at the 
factory, by the erection of a mill-dam and water-wheel. Great im- 
provements have lately been made in the principal farm-stead: we 
have between 30 and 40 fine pigs in our sty, which is perhaps the 
most compact one to’ be found in Scotland. A cow and three oxen 
were. bought two or three days ago; so that we have now thirteen 
milch cows, and they are now looking out for ten or a dozen more ; 
so that we shall be tolerably supplied with milk and butter the en- 
suing winter without purchasing from other sources. 

The boys are about to be clad in a beautiful tartan dress ; and the 
girls in a dress equally suitable, purple bombazet. Indeed, whichever 
way we look, we have great cause to be pleased with our prospects. 

Last night a meeting was held in the theatre to choose a librarian 
and a library committee: two respectable rooms are to be appro- 
priated to this purpose; and we have a promise of a number of 
books, in addition to those we already possess. 

We have likewise established here a “ Communication Fund :” the 
committee's circular is now printing, which, with further particulars, 


will be transmitted to you the first opportunity. 
With feelings of sincere respect, 
I remain, Sir, yours, 
StrerHen Fenner. 





Present State or OrsisTon. 


[From the Orbiston Register of September 19.] 
“‘ And I also will give my opinion.” 


Tux public mind appears at the present moment more than usually 
agitated respecting the New System, both at home and America; 
and we meét with daily statements’ in the public prints respecting us, 
both favourable and the contrary. But as most of these have been 
written by individuals who have been merely occasional inspectors of 
the work they have attempted 1o describe, they have not appeared to 
me sufficiently explanatory of our state and prospects. This con- 
sideration has induced the writer of these lines to attempt to give a 
faithful account of the progress we have made in our endeavour to 
banish poverty, vice, and crime. At the present moment we feel our- 
selves under very peculiar circumstances : bereft by the hand of death 
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of our much respected pilot, who first designed those parts of our 
plan, wherein we may be said to differ from Mr. Owen, and who alone 
possessed amiable feelings and intellectual energies in that high de- 
gree which were essentially necessary in order speedily to carry on to 
a successful issue the plan he had designed. In this view we may be 
compared to a ship in the midst of storms without a pilot ; for certain 
it is, that we are surrounded with enemies on every side. We find 
ourselves assailed by almost all classes and conditions of men; each 
finds something to oppose and deride, and almost all agree that the 
misery and wretchedness of Old Society are preferable to the happy 
independence enjoyed in the New; and what is worse than this, we 
find by experience that the greatest enemies are those of our own 
household—those amongst us, who came only to avoid miseries they 
found were overwhelming them, and consequently have no other am- 
bition than to make the New System a stepping-stone whereby they 
may arrive from the class of the oppressed to those of the oppressors. 
And as to friends,—with truth we may say they are “‘ few and far be- 
tween ;” but, thanks to that Power by which the nature of things is so 
ordered that “all things shall work together for good”’, those few are 
of that superior order that the most overwhelming difficulties only so 
much the more encourage them to persevere in their support of the 


| cause they have espoused. 


So far we have endeavoured briefly to describe the difficulties with 
which we have to contend ; and have now only to show the favourable 
circumstances by which we are supported and incited to persevere in 
our glorious career. There is great pleasure in the contemplation of 
this part of our subject ; for, whichever way we turn, we find abun- 
dant reason for joy and thankfulness. In comparing our present state 


‘with the situation in»which we stood at this time last year, we are 


actually astonished ; although we are not more numerous now than 
we were then, the difference in our conduct is striking indeed. Last 
year there were not more than three or four engaged in the reaping 
of the corn, while the members in general, puffed up with the idea of 
their own importance, appeared to consider themselves as beings of too 
high an order to condescend to co-operate in work which they had 
been taught to consider as much beneath their dignity... During the 
past week we have had more than forty actively engaged reaping the 
corn, each appearing anxious to outrival each in his or her efforts for 
the public welfare ; while their conversation has been as striking as 
their actions, for from none of them could be heard any of that brutal 
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swearing and obscene jesting which are most commonly so disgusting 
in the harvest-field ; but, on the contrary, their discourse being for 
the most part on interesting topics relating to the Community, and 
clearly showing that they were desirous of being indeed “ adherents 
to divine revelation.” 

This, though a striking instance of the improvement which has 
taken place amongst us, is but one amongst many which might be 
shown. There is a decided change to be seen in our females—in 
their contentment and general appearance of comfort, and conscious- 
ness of being at home. Last year scarcely one considered she was 
likely to remain here long, or that she could possibly be happy here : 
the consequence was, that they disliked the individuals by whom they 
were surrounded—scolded their husbands—neglected themselves and 
their rooms—and rendered the whole place gloomy and desolate. 

Nor is a less difference to be seen in our males. Last year we 
were pained to observe many amongst us who were desirous of get- 
ting all they could, and doiug as little as possible for it ; and these 
characters were found to be eagerly desirous of taking themselves 
off to Glasgow or elsewhere on the Saturday night ; thus showing 
that their hearts were not with us. This was more clearly to be 
seen by their conduct on the Sundays when they happened to con- 
tinue here ; for they would creep about the building without cleaning 
themselves, or in any way showing that they enjoyed the day appointed 
as a rest from their labour. Now the contrary is decidedly the case ; 


for on the Sabbath-morning you may observe individuals in their clean | 


white dresses sitting on seats formed on the terrace-walks about the 7 


braes in every direction, reading books or contemplating the beauties 
of the scenery, being evidently pleased and satisfied with the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. ° 

The same remarks are equally applicable to our vouth. Last year 
they were idle, insolent, and ungovernable ; having sense enough to 
perceive that the System refused the assistance of force, but not suf- 
ficient to be aware that there were higher principles by which they 
might be incited to do their duty, they laughed at those who attempted 
to guide them, and ill-used those who undertook to remonstrate with 
them. Now, on the contrary, they have learned that their welfare is 
materially promoted by the approbation or disapprobation of those 
who are older or wiser than themselves ; they are therefore compelled 
by necessity to endeavour to obtain the good-will of those by whose 
approbation they know their own happiness will be promoted. 
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If we turn to the world, even there we see great encouragement 
for perseverance,in the work we have undertaken. It is but a short 
time since it was almost totally unknown that the principles of the 
New System existed; und if any notice of them obtained a place in 
the public prints, it was most commonly in order to deride and con- 
temn them. At the present time, scarcely a week passes but we have 
papers sent us describing Orbiston and its inmates, and sometimes 
in more glowing colours than we ourselves would presume to paint 
them in. 

At Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham, Derby, Birmingham, and 
some other towns, we hear of individuals, and, in some, societies, 
friendly to the New Views, from which is clearly to be seen how much 
a little'time will do in the establishment of the System. J.L. 





ESTABLISHMENT AT NASHOBA, WEST-TENNESSEE, FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF THE NEGRO RACE. 


(From the New Harmony Gazette.) 


In attempting an institution in the United States for the benefit of 
the negro race, I was fully aware that much assistance would be ne- 
cessary before any thing of importance could be effected. 

To secure a title to this assistance, | have ever felt it requisite that 
some guarantee should be given to the public, not merely for the sin- 
cerity of my intentions, but for my probable chance of success. 

The mode that most naturally presents itself on the first view of 
the subject, is to place the institution, by some legal arrangement, 
under the management of some public body, and to appoint trustees, 
subject to the control of that body.. The objections to this mode are, 
I conceive,:substantial. There is no public body with which I am 
acquainted that is not, and must not of necessity be, by the political 
constitutions of the country, a representative of the feclings of a.ma- 
jority of the nation. In these feelings, as regards the object I have 


»in view, the benefit of the negro race, no reflecting individual can or 


ought to repose confidence. Every part of the United States feels, 
more or less, the contamination of slavery. The negro race is every- 
where, more or less, held by a great majority of the population in 


»contempt andsuspicion. Its very colour is an object of disgust : and 


in: the:speeches and votes of Congress, we find an evidence that the 
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most northern sections of the country harbour prejudices equal in 
strength to those of the extreme south. 

Next to the national securities, apparently offered by the legisla- 
tures and official characters of the states, some more private asso- 
ciations.or bodies seem to present themselves ; such as the emanci- 
pation and colonization societies. In the former of these, I could 
alone suppose. any real sympathy of feeling : for however excellent 
the intentions of many members of the colonization societies, | can- 
not but consider the essence of the institution to be favourable to 
slavery ;_as. they tend rather to relieve the slaveholders from some of 
those inconveniences which might force them to abandon their system, 
than to affect a change in that system itself. The names of many of 
the presidents and directors of these societies will sufficiently bear 
testimony to the justice of this observation. 

In the members of the emancipating societies, | acknowledge with 
pleasure the real friends of the liberty of man.: and my only reason for 
not placing this property in some way or other under their control is, 
that I conceive their views respecting the moral instruction of human 
beings to differ essentially from my own. This moral instruction | 
hold to be of even greater importance than the simple enfranchise- 
ment from bodily slavery ; inasmuch as the enlightenment of the mind, 
and the just training of the thoughts and feelings, can alone constitute 
a free man, and a useful member of society. 

My inquiries and observations have led me to believe that the be- 
nevolence of the societies alluded to is based on, or connected with, 
peculiar tenets of religion ; and that the management of any indi- 
viduals who should not take these for their guide, would naturally be 
disapproved, and probably interrupted. 

Let nothing unfriendly be found in these observations. I respect 
and esteem the intentions of the societies spoken of, and only differ 
from. them inopinion. This difference of opinion, however, we both 
agree in considering of the first importance. 

There being thus two objects to be attained, the giving of some 
guarantee to the public, that the institution will not be perverted to 
the private interest of an individual,—and the possessing of some secu- 
rity for myself and friends, that such guarantee will not endanger our 
ultimate vgs of moral regeneration,—it has been felt necessary to 
have recourse to sureties of a still more private nature, which alone 
seem to embrace the desired objects. Let us place trust and respon- 
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sibility where we will, we must still place it in men; and our secu- 
rity must ever principally rest on a belief in their integrity, anda 
knowledge of their feelings and opinions. In consequence, I have 
made choice of a certain number of individuals, in whom, and, failing 
them, in others, chosen as before mentioned, the possession and ma- 
nagement of this property, in trust for a certain object, is vested. 

I am fully aware that by this expression of sentiments, different 
from those commonly received in the world, the institution will forfeit 
much assistance which it might otherwise obtain, But I hold a’plain 
expression of opinion to be not only a right, but a duty ; and that in 
the exercise of this duty, every individual not only best consults his 
own dignity, but renders the most important of all services to man- 
kind. | | 

Emancipation based on religion las hitherto effected but little ; 
and, generally speaking, has, by the tone and arguments employed, 
tended rather to irritate than convince. , | 

In facing the subject of slavery, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
position of the master equally with that of the slave ;—bred in the 
prejudices of colour and authority ; untaught to labour, and viewing 
it as a degradation. We should consider that what we view at first 
sight as a peculiar vice and injustice, is not more so, in fact, than any 
other vice and injustice stamped by education on the minds and hearts 
of other men, We must come to the slaveholders, therefore, not in 
anger but in kindness ; and when we ask him to change his whole 
mode of life, we must show him the means by which he may do so, 
without the complete compromise of his ease and of his interests. 
There are comparatively few holders-of slaves-who will not admit in 
argument the worst evils of the system, more particularly the idleness, 
violent passions, and profligacy, it but too generally fixes on their 
> children: But, they will say, What can we do? We are unfit for la- 

bour, and are dependent for our very subsistence on the labour of the 
negro. ohne 

Let us then propose to them to unite their property, to pursue such 
occupations as their previous habits may bend to, and to continue to 
impose the harder tasks of labour, during’ their lives or necessities} 
upon the present generation of slaves ; conferring such an education 
on the children of their slaves as shall fit them for the station of a 
free people. Let them, at the same time, train their own children in 
the habits worthy of free men ; rendering them independent of the 
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labour of others by a complete and practical education, that shall 
strengthen the body equally with the mind, render just and amiable 
the opinions and feelings, and introduce at once, in a new generation, 
that complete equality of habits and knowledge alone consistent with 
the political institutions of the country. : : 

In this place the trustees will be found ready to enter into such 
terms with the owners of slaves as shall forward the object above 
specified. It must be understood, however, that here is no invitation 
to the slaveholder in feeling and obstinate habit. None can be re- 
ceived who do not come with the feeling of good will to all men; and 
who, regretting the prejudices of their own education, shall not desire 
for their children one of a completely opposite character. No differ- 


ence will be made in the schools between the white children and the © 


children of colour, whether in education or any other advantage. 
What degree of assistance this infant institution may receive, must 
depend on the amount of syimpathy scattered throughout the world 
with the views and feelings expressed in this paper. 
To those acknowledging such sympathy the paper is addressed. 


Those who have money or other property will -bring it; they who es 


have only their arms or their heads will bring them. 


To.secure this assistance cheerfully and lastingly, it is necessary q 
that the independence of every individual should be secured beyond 7 


the possibility of interruption. Without such security, human exer- 
tions must be feeble, and human happiness incomplete. Perfect in- 


dependence and entire exemption from all anxiety respecting the fu- | | 


ture, both as regards the parents themselves and their children, it is 
one of the objects of this deed to insure. 

Therefore it is that so many difficulties are thrown in the way of 
the admission of members. Were a system of prevention followed in- 


stead of punishment, laws would be unnecessary. And in all the i 


transactions of life, the only effective precautions seem to be those 
which provide against the occurrence of evil, not those which attempt 
provisions for remedying the evil when it has occurred. 

It, will be seen that this establishment is founded on the principle 
of community of property and labour ; presenting every advantage to 
those desirous, not of accum~lating money, but of enjoying life, and 
rendering services to their fellow-creatures ;—these fellow-creatures, 
that is, the blacks, here admitted, requiting these services by services 
equal or greater, by filling occupations which their habits render easy, 
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and which, to their guides and assistants, might be difficult, or un- 
pleasing. No life of idleness, however, is proposed to’ the whites. 
Those who cannot work, must give an equivalent in property. Gar- 
dening or other cultivation of the soil ; useful trades practised in the 
society, or taught in the school; the teaching of every branch: of 
knowledge ; tending the children ; and nursing the sick,—will present 
a choice of employments sufficiently extensive. 

Labour is wealth; its reward should be enjoyment. Those who 
feel and admit this truth will see that it needs not to be rich, in the 
now-received sense of the word, to contribute towards the building 
up of an institution, which, however small in its infancy, may be made, 
with their co-operation, to open the way to a great national reform. 
Deeds are better than words. After all that has been said, let some- 
thing be at least attempted. An experiment that has such an end 
in view is surely worth the trial. 

To the friends of man, and their country ; to the respecters of the 


_ institutions of this republic ; to all imbued with liberal principles ; 


to all who wish and believe in the possibility of the improvement of 


' man; to all, in short, who sympathize in the sentiments expressed 
| in this paper,—this appeal is made. Let us then come forward. 


Let us dare to express our feelings, and to act in accordance with 


+ them. Let us view, in a spirit of kindness, the prejudices, as well as 
» the misfortunes, of our fellow-beings : remembering that prejudice is 


not a crime, but an evil entailed by education, and strengthened by 
habit. Witness my hand and seal this 17th December, 1826. 
, Frances Wricat. 





BRIGHTON CO-OPERATIVE BENEVOLENT FUND 
ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 

Sir, 31 West Street, Oct. 22, 1827. 
Tue glorious cause in which we are engaged is becoming daily more 
popular in this town and vicinity. As evidence of the truth of my 
assertion I beg to state that 22 members were proposed for the Be- 
nevolent Association last Monday, which completes the number of 
150, which is the number we intend having; and I must state one 
instance of the disposition by which its members are actuated. A 
master-carpenter proposed two of his journeymen ; showing an ex- 
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ample worthy of the highest approbation. Seven proposed were c1l- 
tivators of u neighbouring village, where a knowledge of the principles 
of Co-operation has extended itself; eleven of the 22 proposed are 
carpenters. One evening in succession were proposed a tanner, a 
currier, a boot- and shoe-maker, and a stocking-maker. Our con- 
tribution at a penny is 12s. 6d. increase per week; so that it will 
amount to something considerable. We have already 10/. in that 
Fund. 

Now for our Trading Association. It is in contemplation to increase 
our capital to 350/. so extremely desirous are our working friends of 
joining us. We have already 40 shareholders, and begin to command 
a respectable trade. We see no other way to get capital for com- 
mencing Co-operation in the production, and equality in the distri- 
bution of wealth, but the formation of such associations. 

The American boot-maker’s Pamphlet will do much good. We 
consider it a most useful production * ; and I think it may be termed 
the Co-operator’s Manual. The 50 copies are nearly gone. 

The local papers have at last noticed the formation of a Co-operative 
Society here, in consequence of our first bill being circulated. I will 
not take up more room in your Magazine at present ; but at a future 
time 1 shall not fail to inform you of our proceedings when anything 
interesting occurs.—I remain, Sir, with the greatest respect, 

W. Bryan, 
Corresponding Sec. to the C. B. F. Assoc. 
N.B. To show the low condition of our working classes, last night 


a member, a cultivator of a neighbouring village, was forced to have 
his name erased, or lose his employment. He has 10s. per week. 





* We fully coincide with our valuable friend and correspondent as to the 
high merit of the American Pamphlet; as, indeed, in giving our opinion of 
it, we showed.in the Jast magazine. One qualification, however, we were 
sorry we did not make.. We should wish it breathed a milder, a more con- 
ciliating, a more universally benevolent spirit towards the wealthy and the 
great. This is the spirit Mr. Owen is so eminent in. We also, as Mr. Owen 
and many others of the Co-operative Society do, know several of the wealthy 
and (as they are called) the higher classes of society, who are amongst the 
most benevolent, and, in the true sense of charity, that is, universal love, 
the most practically charitable of mankind. And for others of those classes, 
we should remember that they are the creatures of civcumstances as well as 
the poor, and that their state is not really more enviable or desireable.—Eb. 
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Some persons of various occupations and trades in Brighton, in the 
County of Sussex, wish to make known the views they have taken of 
their present condition and future prospects, to others, who may be 
situated as they are, and disposed to join in any of their proposals. 
1, Their attention has been directed to the fact that their labour is 
becoming really more valuable by increased skill, and their power 
astonishingly multiplied when assisted by the recent contrivances of 
art; and yet they observe at the same time that the difficulties and 
uncertainty of procuring a moderate supply of the necessaries of life 
are gradually increasing. 
' 2. They see that the real cost of all commodities is the amount of 
labour employed in preparing them for use * ; that it is their interest, 
both as producers and consumers, that there should be the greatest 
possible quantity of useful articles made with the greatest possible 





* Besides the amount of present labour, is there not, at present at least, 
necessary some capital, that is, stock, not only of food and other means of 
support for the labourers, while employed in preparing the commodities, 


but also of seed or of raw materials, and of implements or machinery to pre- - 


pare them? Does not this then, as well as the amount of present labour, 
enter into the cost of commodities? Certainly it was labour originally pro- 
duced most of this, but not the entire ; for the spontaneous productions of 
nature were necessary to enable man to labour, before his labour-could pro- 
duce any commodity. Those spontaneous productions, indeed, all men 
were originally by nature equally entitled to. The amount of past and pre- 
sent labour, mediately and immediately employed, therefore, may properly 
be; counted “‘ the real cost,” as far as man has any share in bestowing that 
cost. 

The chief question on this. point, however, between the modern, (or Mill 
and Malthus) Political Economists, and the Communionists or Socialists, is, 
whether it is more beneficial that this capital should be individual or in 
common? We say it is much more beneficial that it should be in common. 
For our life we cannot see why the same amount of capital, possessed in 
common by (suppose) 1000 persons having an equal interest in producing 
the greatest possible return, could not do as much and be as advantageously 
employed ‘as if it were all possessed by one individual, supporting 1000 
persons, who had ov felt.uo interest, or at best but a very feeble one, in pro- 
ducing any return.—Epit. | 
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saving of labour; and that different kinds of labour are equally 
valuable, when they are employed in producing articles that are 
equally necessary to support life with decency and comfort. 

3. They see that the process called trade, by which commodities 
now reach the consumer, conceals from every one as much as possible 
the real cost of production, the quantity of labour bestowed on them. 

4. They see that those engaged in distributing commodities can 
become rich only by a profit on cost price, and that they are com- 
pelled to seek their own exclusive advantage by buying cheap and 
selling dear: which practice is the very opposite of doing as they 
would be done by, and has introduced competition into all the trans- 
actions of life. 

5. They see that this general competition has the effect of putting 
human labourers on the same footing as the inanimate objects they 
work upon, and of subjecting human labour, the source of all wealth, 
to rise and fall in price, just as the employment of labourers may or 
may not be found conducive to the profit of those engaged in trading 
with the produce of their labour. 

6. They have experienced too many changes in the demand for 
their labour from these causes not to feel alarmed at the uncertainty 
of obtaining constant employment; and they dread the alternative of 
claiming the legalized pittance of parish relief. 

7. They are convinced that the opposition of interests created by 
competition is highly injurious to themselves, and are therefore desi- 
rous of trying to what extent a union of interests may be effected by 
co-operating in the production and distribution of the most useful 
commodities. 

§. They bave learnt through the Co-operative Macazineg, pub- 
lished in London, that attempts at Co-operation are making in seve- 
ral places ; and their first practical measure has been to institute a 
Benevolent Fund by weekly subscriptions of from one penny upwards, 
in order to assist one out of 50 or 100 of their number with capital 
to join a Co-operative Association or Community. As another means 
of attaining the same end, they have joined in subscribing small sums 
towards a Trading Fund (1501. in thirty shares) ; and with a part of 
it goods have been purchased and retailed, so as to leave a profit in 
the hands of their agent; which profit, as it accumulates, will enable 
them to apply their labour to those objects only which they usefully 
exchange and consume. A third means which they are anxious to 
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introduce into practice, is the interchange of the articles produced by 
their own labour at the real cost of production. 

9. This they expect to accomplish by having a Store, Repository, 
or Exchange, in which a confidential agent will receive from members 
of the Association such articles as they produce, and, according to a 
scale authorized: by a committee or. council of work, give them an 
order.for other commodities in store to an equal value at prime cost, 
or a note for the value of so much labour as is brought in ; which 
note may be cancelled when articles of that value are issued for it, so 
that the amount. of labour notes may always represent the quantity 
of goods in store and work unrequited. 

Finally,—They are desirous of forming a Co-operative Community 
in the County of Sussex, so as to combine the cultivation ofa farm 
with the preparation of such other articles of consumption as will be 
found most advantageous. 

By Order of the Committee 
Of the Brighton Co-operative Benevolent Fund Association. 


Brighton, Oct. 1, 1827. 





STEAM, TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


[ From an American Paper. | 


Ir will be seen by the following valuable and interesting letter from 
Robert Fulton to Joel Barlow, giving an account of the first experi- 
mental voyage of the steam-boat North River, from New York to 
Albany, that twenty years ago only one boat was able to move against 
the wind and tide in the United States; and even in England no 
successful or profitable application of steam‘ to propelling boats was 


‘effected, ‘until after Fulton’s entire success in the month of August, 
‘1807. The world then stands indebted to Robert Fulton, not for the 


discovery, but for the successful application of this gigantic power. ‘In 
1822, there were in operation on the waters of England, 142 steam- 
boats, and in America, 300 and rising. At this moment, the use of 
steam in propelling boats and vessels, in driving machinery of every de- 
scription, in raising coal, water and ores, from the bosom of the earth, 
saves the employment of millions of men and thousands of horses. 
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In Ametiea, at’ this present writing, there is no doubt but 100 boats 
now “ move at its bidding ;'’ and its application to the machinery ot 
factories, in absence of water-power, takes the place of wind or ani- 
mal power altogether—Mr. Fultun’s experimental voyage on the 
Hudson was made in 32 hours; being-a mile in 1445 minutes. The 

new steam-boat North America is now propelled ‘on’ the same river 
a mile in 4 minutes 53 seconds. On the Mississippi River boats are 
propelled by steam against a strong current, at’ between’ eight and 
nine miles an hour, averaging the voyage from New Orleans to Louis- 
ville, which is 1580 miles, and which was performed by the steam- 
boat Tecumseh in eight days and two hours, ‘The dlown-stream trips 
are sometimes performed after the rate of seventeen miles.an hour. 

»» Had: that! great-benefactor to the world, and particularly of his 
eountry; been spared to this day to witness the numerous and -wide- 
spreading blessings to commerce and to manufactures:dispensed by 
the proper application of steam, how serenely would he have “ passed 
the downward road.” But he was cut off—in the midst of his use- 
fulness was he cut off—while his country was hotly engaged in war— 
while his powerful mind was contriving and concerting schemes to 
move ponderous batteries among the becalmed fleets of the enemy ; 
and before his plans of submarine warfare had reached any practical 
result, His. torpedo system, had he brought it to perfection, would 
have carried terror with) its progress, and instead of alleviating the 
miseries of war, would have added tenfold to its horrors. It might 
have prevented its frequency and abridgéd its length ; and combined 
with the engines of destruction, invented by our countryman, Perkins, 
would have placed i in the hands of ambitious monarchs the means of 
destruction too | horrible to contemplate. Only think of the awful, 
the ‘appalling powers of the torpedo; by the torpedo which should 
moye, under and attach itself to, its victim in the. dead of, the night, the 
hour, when 1000 persons in.a,74,would. be asleep. in their, hammocks 
++its explosion would destroy the whole in a moment !. and send them 
into the next world ina breath! 

The' pecuniary situation of Robert Fulton was SO ancmmaased at ‘Mis 

death; ‘that, ‘instead of a competency, his widow and children were 
leftwith a country’s gratitude as their only dowry, 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM ROBERT FULTON TO JOEL BARLOW, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


‘“*My Dear Frienp, New York, August 22, 1807. 
My steam-boat voyage to Albany and back has turned out rather more fa- 
vourable than I had calculated. The distance from New York to Albany is 
130 miles ; I ran it up in thirty-two hours, and down in thirty hours. The 
latter is just five miles an hour. I had a light breeze against me the whole 
way, going and coming, so that no use was made of my sails; and the voyage 
has been performed wholly by the power of the steam-engine. I overtook 
many sloops and schooners beating to windward, and passed them as if they 
had been at anchor. 

“The power of propelling boats by steam is now fully proved. The 
morning I left New York, there were not, perhaps, thirty persons in the 
city who believed that the boat would ever move one mile an hour, or be of 
the least utility. And while we were putting off from the wharf, which was 
crowded with spectators, I heard a number of sarcastic remarks. This is the 
way, you know, in which ignorant men compliment what they call philosophers 
and projectors. 

‘Having employed much time, and money, and zeal in accomplishing 
this work, it gives me, as it will you, great pleasure to see it so fully answer 
my expectations. It will give a cheap and quick conveyance to merchandize 
on the Mississippi, Missouri, and other great rivers, which are now laying 
open their treasures to the enterprize of our countrymen. And although 
the prospect of personal emolument has been some inducement to me, yet 
I feel infinitely more pleasure in reflecting with you on the immense ad- 
vantage that my country will derive from the invention. 

** However, I will not admit that it is half so important as the torpedo | 
system of defence and attack ; for out of this will grow the liberty of the 
seas,—an object of infinite importance to the welfare of America, and every 
civilized country. But thousands of witnesses have now seen the steam- 
boat in rapid movement, and they believe; they have not seen a ship of 
war destroyed by a torpedo, and they do not believe. We cannot expect 
people in general will have a knowledge of physics, or power of mind suf- 
ficient to combine ideas, and reason from causes to effect. But in case we 
have war, and the enemy’s ships come into our waters, if the Government 
will give me reasonable means of action, I will soon convince the. world 
that we have surer and cheaper modes of defence than they are aware of. 

“Your's, &c. Rosert Futon. 


[See here what additional powers man has gained within the last 
twenty years: what improvement even in what gave manifold ad- 
ditional powers—an improvement in steam-navigation of three-fold 
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celerity, or from 144 to 453 minutes for a mile, since Fulton said, 
« his work (steam navigation) had fully answered his expectations.” 
We predict a like or probably greater improvement in steam land- 
carriage within the next half twenty years. Will not all horses, at least 
all but riding or pleasure horses, be then dispensed with? What a 
quantity of land in this country will then be added for the maintenance 
of man! Probably sufficient, some not improbably think much more 
than sufficient, for the maintenance of our entire population. 

With the American Editor, however, we must differ in one point. 
We think that the more destructive war-engines are rendered, and 
the more easily made ; the more they will prevent war, and the more 










liberty will gain, and tyranny be restrained and overthrown. If 7 


they were made certain destruction to both parties, and within the 
reach of every one, war and tyranny would altogether cease. 

We should, indeed, much prefer that such an event should proceed 
from another cause, from universal benevolence and illumination: but 
the event we should welcome even from this.—Eprr. | 





WESTMINSTER INFANT SCHOOL. 


YESTERDAY @ numerous and respectable meeting of gentlemen and 
ladies took place at the Infant School, Vincent-square, Westminster, 
to witness the yearly examination of the children: among them we 
observed Mr. Benjamin Smith, (son of the member for Norwich,) Mr. 
Zachary Macaulay, Dr. Pinkard, Mr. Wilson, M.P., &c. &c. 

It was, indeed, highly interesting and gratifying to see upwards of 
a hundred children of the poorer classes, from the age of eighteen 


months to six years, decently dressed, observing the greatest order, | 


and doing every thing they were wished to do, not only without com- 
pulsion, but even without the appearance of obedience—with glad- 
ness beaming in their countenances, and in the midst of smiles and 


mirth. Such of them as were capable of understanding the questions 


which were put to them, seemed all eagerness that they should be 
questioned: and the master, Mr. Mote, examined, not like what a 
schoolmaster is conceived to be, or even like a parent, or one clad with 
the least authority, but as a play-fellow, or a person endeavouring 
only to amuse. This, we are convinced from yesterday's exhibition 


is the true way of instruction—a path leading through smoothnessg 
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and flowers, instead of roughness, and thorns, If we in any thing 
could presume to differ iby the wise man, it would be in the sen- 
tence which says, “ Spare the rod and spoil the child ;’’: for what. we 
witnessed yesterday seems to prove that the rod may be entirely dis- 
missed from the education of children, not only without loss ar, dis- 
advantage, but with the greatest benefit. ) 
The children were seated on benches, one rising above eagthens’ in 
an amphitheatre ; the youngest on the lowest benches, and the eldest 


on the highest. The master, in his questions, elicited the results of 


their own reflections and reasoning powers, rather than, at least ap- 
parently, or to their perception, led them in any respect. He-did 
not even. put to them what lawyers call leading questions, or at least 
did not incline, by the manner of putting the questions, to one answer 
rather than to another. He first examined them in the Ten; Com- 
mandments, in which they answered in general with exactness. He 
questioned them in Addition and Subtraction, and continued asking 
the questions, and showing wooden balls, till they made out the right 
answers. He put some questions on the formation of such figures as 
squares and circles, and solicited their understandings till they told 
him how. to form them, and to divide them into halves and quarters. 
He led them through certain easy exercises of the hands and arms, 
in which most of them showed themselves as expert as the best disci- 
plined regiments in their evolutions. The very youngest infants 
seemed zealous to imitate their elders. 

They were also examined by some gentlemen of the meeting ; and 
the answers of some of them evinced great ingenuity and acuteness. 
In the play-yard are conveniences for some easy gymnastic exercises ; 


and such of the children as are old and strong enough to use chet: 


practise at them as long as they wish. On the walls are written such 


, short sentences as the following :—“< Gymnastic exercises promote 


health, and strengthen the nerves ;” ‘By mutual kindness we are 


_made happy ;” “ Peace be with us,” &c. 


About four o’clock the examination terminated, and the company 
broke up highly delighted — New Times, Saturday, October 13. 


{We were ourselves present at this examination, and were.indeed 


va highly delighted.’ The institution of Infant Schools, simple as it 
_ 1s, we consider as one of the most beneficial adoptions that have been 


ever devised, and as what certainly will do more for the improve- 
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ment of man, and contribute far more, greatly useful as the invention 
of the steam-engine has been and will be, than that invention. How 
deeply would we lament, if lamentation on the occasion were of any 
use, that we ourselves had not been in our infant days, in our earliest 
reception of feelings and impressions, and our first dawnings of reason, 
at an [Infant School! What more than thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of gold would it not have been worth to us! We are sensible 
what an infinitely superior being we should be, how infinitely better, 
and infinitely wiser, and more happy. Indeed most fully convinced 
are we, that the wealthy, the powerful, and the titled of the land, 
would more essentially serve their children, and far more promote 
their real welfare, by bringing them up at such schools, than by leaving 
them all their wealth and power and titles, were they to make the 
wealth, the power and the titles a thousand, or a hundred thousand- 
fold. 

When we speak thus of Infant Schools, we of course mean Infant 
Schools conducted as they should be, and as the Westminster Infant 
School nearly is. In such, by constant kindness and attention, without 
over-indulgence ever, the social feelings are implanted, and the kindly 
sympathies are fostered ; the temper is sweetened, and the passions 
are regulated ; the powers of reflection are called forth, and the un- 
derstanding is exercised. Mr. Mote particularly applied himself to 
examine the infant pupils on their own feelings from their kindness 
to one another. He does not at all teach them, or even seem to 
guide them, in their answers. He leads them only to compare, to 
reflect, and to infer or draw conclusions : but the inferences or con- 
clusions he leaves the mind to form for itself ; and only when they 
are wrong, shows how they are so, and puts the mind on further ex- 
amination. Thus the faculties are led to develop themselves, and 
the reason is left free and unshackled by authority. Had such a mode 
of tuition been acted on from the earliest times, we are satisfied that 
much less error and suffering would have found entrance into the 
world ; and equally convinced we are, that when Infant Schools, im- 
proved as they certainly will be, become universal, vice, crime, misery 
and want will be banished from the abodes of man ; and virtue, know- 
ledge, liberty, abundance and happiness will become their substitutes. 
To all classes we would therefore say,—institute Infant Schools, and 
all of you train your infants in them !—Epr.] 
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THE LATE MR. ABRAM COMBE. 


[The following interesting Memoir of the late Mr. Abram Combe, is 
from the Orbiston Register of the 19th of last September. }). 


Nort having had the good fortune of much personal acquaintance 
with that valuable man, we shall not attempt to add any thing from 
ourselves, though no one can more sincerely than we lament the loss, 
as none did more truly estimate the value of a man whose devotion to 
the cause of true society, the cause of the real welfare, the communion, 
virtue, and happiness of mankind, was not confined to speaking, 
writing, or even expending money on it, but was extended to living 
amongst the ldwly and labouring classes as entirely of one family, and 
to adopting, for mere,example, the peasant labour of the field, 
though never before exercised in it, and incited to it only by the zeal 
of universal benevolence, as not needing, or in the possibility of de- 
riving from it, any individual advantage but the gratification of that 
zeal. Such,—not the warriors, the conquerors, the founders of thrones 
and empires,—such are the real stars of the human horizon; such 
will be gazed on as the orbs of true benignant influence, and beheld 

with the love and veneration of successive ages. 

His writings show that he was a man of uncommon intellect and 
acuteness ; and his first and most immediate Co-operator, Mr. Ha- 
milton, has described him to us, as a man whose whole soul and 
every feeling were merged in the cause which he adopted, and whose 
temper was harmonized by the principles of that cause to sympathi- 
zing serenity itself. 

The most interesting and instructive part of the Memoir is that in 
which Mr, Combe himself speaks and describes the effects of the 
New or Communional, and the Old or Individual system on himself ; 
in which he tells how much happier he was in his years of expansive 
benevolence and application to the common good of all, than in those 
in which his feelings, views, and exertions were confined to himself 
individually and his individual family. Indeed, as far as our own expe- 
rience goes, we have always found the most selfish, that is, the most 
confined to themselves, however wealthy or exalted, the most really 
unhappy; and the most universally benevolent, the most truly hap- 
py. Even in the bodily sickness, brought on too by his exertions for 
the good of all, Mr. Combe seems by his own account to have expe- 
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rienced more delightful feelings, more true happiness, tnan in the bo- 
dily health, devoted to comparative selfishness and individual acquisi- 
tion.—Ep. Co-op. Mag. | 


[The following’ Memoir is drawn up by a Friend who had the best 
nieans of information, and who is not connected with the Orbiston 
Establishment.—Ep. Orb. Reg.) 


Memoir or Mr. Aspram Compe. 


Ir is our painful duty to announce that Mr. Combe died at Edin- 
burgh on 11th August, 1827, after a long and severe illness. 

He was born on 15th January, 1785. After receiving instruction 
in. English reading, he commenced Latin under the late Mr. Greig. 
He was thereafter entered*to the High School of Edinburgh, and 
joined a Latin class taught by the late Mr. Luke Fraser, who then en- 
joyed 2 high reputation. At the end of the fourth year of Mr. Fraser's 
tuition, the class passed over to Dr. Alexander Adam, the Rector of 
the School ; under whom Mr. Combe studied for one year, He learn- 
ed writing and arithmetic with Mr. Swanston in the High Street, and 
geography from a private teacher; and this comprised the extent of 
his youthful education. 

He had naturally a taste for knowledge, and an aptitude for lan- 
guages; but from his earliest years he was a devoted admirer of Uti- 
lity.. He could not discover any practical advantage to be derived 
frem his Latin studies ; and therefore never gave his mind to them, 
and learned just as much as enabled him to escape with a moderate 
share of the severe chastisement with which Mr. Fraser visited all 
who were not perfect in their lessons. If his own intellect could 
perceive few advantages in the study of Latin, Mr. Fraser did little 
to enlighten his perceptions, or to render the labour itself attractive. 
Apparently absorbed in admiration of the Roman classics, and unac- 
quainted with human nature, that good man practised only one me- 
thed of making scholars, and that was to flog to the last extremity all 
who were deficient in any part of the prescribed exercises. Mr. Combe 
neyer, looked back to this, period of his life but with dislike and great 
regret, not only for the suffering needlessly inflicted on him, but for 
the loss of valuable. time, Bk under more enlightened direction, 
might have been advantageously employed in acquiring knowledge of 
practical value. Dr, Adam was more gentle in his nature, and pos- 
sessed the ficulty of gaining the affections of his scholars. Mr. Combe 
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was not unhappy under his instruction; and while he spoke with 
uniform dislike of Mr. Fraser, he cherished a sincere respect for the 
virtues and intelligence of Dr. Adam, 

His father was a brewer in Edinburgh ; and adjeining to the brew- 
ery were several tan works. This accidental cireumstance led him to 
choose the trade of a tanner for the business of his life,-an occupation 
which, in many respects, was not the best suited to his mind, Every 
parent experiences a difficulty in selecting trades or professions for 
his sons ; and boys are equally at a loss in making a choice for them- 
selves... This arises from two causes: ignorance on the part of the 
parents of the talents and dispositions of their children, so that they 
really feel themselves incapable of judging how they may fill different 
situations ; and secondly, ignorance in boys of the nature of trades 
and professions. The phrenologists hold out a promise of removing 
the first obstacle ; but a work adapted for the youthful mind, giving 
a correct and intelligible description of the various occupations of 
civilized men, is still wanting: such a work ought to mention very 
explicitly the bodily labour required to be performed in each trade ; 
also the principles in human nature on which it is founded, and the 
mental qualities requisite for its successful prosecution, : 

Mr. Combe served an apprenticeship as a tanner and currier with 
Mr. John Somervail of Edinburgh, and resided in his father’s house, 
His parents were strict Calvinists, and sedulously instructed him in 
the principles of that persuasion, High walls anda gate inclosed and 
shut in his father's house, brewery, and a small garden. During six 
days of the week he was engaged in labour, at his trade, from seven 
in the morning till eight in the evening. On Sunday he was carried 
twice to the parish church, and during the remainder of the day con- 
fined within the precincts of this small inclosure, occupied in getting 
by heart the larger and shorter catechisms, psalms, paraphrases, and 
chapters of the Bible, and in reading sermons and the scriptures. The 


picture of man’s estate being one of “sin and misery,” was realized . 


in his personal experience ; and he used frequently to remark in after 
life, that, between the positive sufferings inflicted at the High School, 

the restraints imposed on him at home, and the absence of every 
thing that could gratify his moral or intellectual faculties in a natural 
manner, his boyhood and youth were rendered as essentially dreary 
and melancholy, as if the object of his parents had been to mar his 
enjovment, which he knew was the very opposite of their intentions. 
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He was never at any period addicted to vice ; on the contrary, he 
was ‘constitutionally averse to sensual debauchery of every kind, and 
took no interest in coarse or profligate amusements. He was fond of 
reading and conversation ; and in the brief intervals of toil and reli- 
gious instruction, devoured Burns and Shakspeare; the Spectator, 
Roderick ‘Random, Don Quixote, and other books of a similar de- 
scription. He followed, however, no systematic course of reading, 
and received no scientific education. 

After finishing his apprenticeship he went to London to complete 
a knowledge of his trade. Here he saw manners widely differentfrom 
those to which he had been previously accustomed ; and, in particu- 
lar, he used to say, that he discovered, for the first time, that life 
could be enjoyed without infringement of morality. He remained 
in that city for about two years; thereafter he went to Glasgow, 
where he commenced business as a currier ; but not satisfied with his 
success he returned to Edinburgh, and set up as a tanner about the 
year 1807; which trade he continued to carry on till his death. 

‘After he became master of his own time, it was obvious that he 
possessed faculties which did not find scope and full employment in 
his trade. He had at all. times a pursuit to which he dedicated his 
affections ; and mechanics formed the first object of his liking. At 
one time he laboured at inventing new methods of propelling boats 
by oars or paddles ; at another, he was anxiously engaged with 
another individual in constructing machinery for shaving hides,—an 
operation of considerable importance in tanning, which is still gene- 
rally performed by the hand. When velocipedes were invented, he 
became enamoured of them, and was seen riding on them in the 
streets andon the roads round Edinburgh, when they were still so 
uficommion thathe moved through double rows of wondering specta- 

In‘Septémber, 1812, he married Miss Agnes Dawson of Dalkeith, 
and soon became a father. This change of circumstances did not 
change his habits; he continued fond of amusements, and exhibited a 
playfainess of Neaiceiiionn: and a hearty relish for enjoyment, that 
caused one of-his aunts to tell him he was still so like his former self 
that she ‘could never imagine him to be married. 


te 


[To be continued.] 
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ACTUAL OCCURRENCES AND RESULTS OF ‘THE. ANTI- 
CHRISTIAN AND ANTI-SOCIAL. SYSTEM. OF NDIVI- 
DUAL PROPERTY. 


Oxp Bartey Ssssions for September.—There were 34 sentenced to death ; 
39 ordered for transportation for 14 years; 114 for 7 years; and 134 to be 
imprisoned for different periods from 9. months to 7, days. 


CLERKENWELL Prison.—On Saturday, September —, was discharged 
by proclamation from the New Prison Clerkenwell, the largest number of 
persons ever recollected in one day since the building of the prison, namely, 
325,. Total of committals since January Ist, 4930. 


Crimes 1N FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—It is an extraordinary and melan- 
choly fact, and one which well deserves the serious attention of the legislator 
and the philosopher, that in France as well as in England, the number of 
criminals last year exceeded the number in the year preceding. It appears, 
that in the year 1824, the number of persons charged with criminal offences 
in France was 7591; of whom 603, who fled, were condemned par contumace. 
Of the remainder, 2640 were acquitted, and 4348 found guilty and con- 
demned to the following punishments : 


SA Rass tokextaaecath anes sbseecedebadoveganpeses) Sis 
Hard labour for life.,..:... 53 iG of Sanit lien sé. poe ods. ZBL 
Hard labour for various terms....... seth clit rer ye 1139 
Solitary imprisonment ...........eeeeseeees doi haan . 1228 
The pillory (carcase) ..........4% PUENTE ZB.09. so TE Le 5 
Banishment .........00 wednboswpdbrwies ree ete Ee ] 
Civil degradation ...<cscssascsconseseass oan acnecs sonhpn ] 
Imprisonment with or without fine.............seeeeeeee 1487 
Imprisonment for a certain number of years (being under | 
16 years of age) in a house of correction ..........056> 


. The proportion of females to males was about 20 in 100, and above half 
the accused persons were under 30 years of age. The population of France 
is in round numbers 31,000,000. The population of England and Wales 
may be reckoned in round numbers 14,000,000. The number of persons 
charged with criminal offences in England and Wales in 1826, was 16,147. 
Of those were condemned , 


i "pees rer ig One anne. ate aakdnsme’seuene: nee 
“Transportation for life.......... crete Paehehens esas ene 133 
Transportation for 14 years’..:..... SS SUTRA 0. PP SIRE! 
Transportation for 7 years ........  dbea> opp stnepe abd oiep oie en 
Imprisonment for different terms............ scwcccccegne fydae , 
Whipping and fines .......... 0.00008. aitentasssescke ee 

11,103 


Acquitted, or no bills found.... 5,052 
Total... 16,155 
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Gat of the above, 1700 were for offences against the Game Laws. We 
have’ io returns of the commitments in Scotland or Ireland, 80 as to place 
the aggrezate list of criminals against the total population of the United 
Kingdom.— New Monthly Magazine. 





INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sream Boat on s New Constrrvuction.—Ghent, September 16.—Yes- 
terday arrived here, for the first time, the steam-boat which is to ply regu- 
larly between this city and Antwerp, for the conveyance both of gaods and 
passengers. The construction of this steam-boat is quite new, and wholly 
differs from that of other steam-boats, the wheels being placed, not on the 
sides, but. behind. Mr, Roentgeres, builder to the Netherlands Steam-boat 
Company at Rotterdam, has effected this judicious alteration, and thus solved 
a preblem which the English, French, and Americans have considered to be 
impracticable. This new vessel gives great satisfaction, both by the rapidity 
of its progress and the facility with which it is managed. Mr. Roentgeres 
has obtained a patent for his invention.— From a Dutch Paper. 


QuicxentnG Growth, AND Rirpenine.—A very ingenious invention has 
recently been discovered for hastening the maturity, and increasing the 
flavour of fruit, and for flowering with greater vigour every description of 
exotic plant. The effect is produced by concentrating the rays of the sun 
by means of lenses, which can be adjusted by machinery, and distributed at 
pleasure among the trees and shrubs on which it is intended to operate.— 
Berks Paper. 

[We may, without pretending to any uncommon ingenuity, mention that 
we expressed to some friends upwards of eight or ten years back, a concep- : 
tion that such means as just mentioned could, and in time would, be brought ” 
in every climate to operate on all fruits, vegetables, and roots useful for the 
support of man; and we were laughed at for the idea. We now see those 
means actually practised on fruits and flowers. Why may they not on ve- 
getables and roots as well? And by the aid of those and steam, what quick- 
ness of ripening, or power of maturing, shall we not command? We know 
we shall even now be laughed at by many for our supposition on the sub- 
ject. But Bell and Fulton were also laughed at, and not further back 
than twenty years ago, for their supposition of the serge of steam-na- 
vigation.—Ev | 


ENgixk AND Macutnery For Raisinc Lime Sront.—A most important 
discovery in the mode of raising stone to lime-kilns has been made by Mr. 
Haughton Vivian. The impetus is given solely by the rarefied heat of the 
kiln, which would otherwise usclessly evaporate; and is capable of trans- 
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porting 150 tons of storie in the course of ten, minutes,,a distance of atleast 
520 feet, and.a perpendicular height of 120. feet, thus reducing horse labour 
. materially, and affording the men and. boys at present engaged in driving 
| them liberty to employ themselves otherwise. : 


PREVENTION oF Brraps TAKING SEEDs ouT oF THE GrounD IN GaRDENs, 
&c.—A mixture of one pound of gas tar, four pounds of brown spirits of tar, 
and four pounds of grease. Into this let some shoemaker’s thread or twine 
be dipped, and then drawn ‘several times over the newly sown beds, sup- 
ported a few inches from the earth on the tops of sticks. : 


New Instrument Por tne Har.—M. Dela, jun., lately presented to the 
French Academy an instrnment, by which he states that he can, according 
to circumstances, either produce in the internal ear currents of air ealeu- 
lated in a great many cases to remove deafness, or occasion in the interior 
of that cavity a vacium which in other cases is not less useful. The saine 
instrument enables him to pump water, gas, or smoke into the ear, as also 
to introduce currents of air into the lungs, bladder or stomach. It inay be 
used promptly to extract from the stomach all liquids ofa deleterious quality. 


To weep Ciper sweet.—Rack off 30 gallons of sweet cider, put jn one 
gill of fine salt, and one pound of chalk. This will keep it sweet for two 
years. | . 

Sattinc CaTtTLE AND SuHEEP.—We are informed by a practical farmer, 
that in giving salt to his cattle and sheep, he mixes it with unleacbed wood- 
ashes, To this composition his cattle and sheep always have access. He 
thinks it increases the appetite, and preserves the health of the animal.— 
N. EE. Farmer. 

Rotunc or Seeps.—In all the systems of farming and gardening, there 
is not a more useful tool than the Rotter. Most of the complaints we re- 
ceive of seeds not growing, is owing to their not being rolled. Celery, 
spinach, onion, and almost every other kind of seed will not vegetate unless 
the ground is rolled after the seed is sown, or a heavy rain falls to beat the 
ground, which answers the same purpose as rolling, Where there is no 
roller on the premises, the following may serve as a substitute. . 

After the seed is sown and the ground well raked, take a board or boards 
of the length of the bed, lay them flat on the ground, beginning at one end 
of the bed. Walk the whole length of the board : this will press the:soil on 
the seed: then shift the board, till you have thus gone over the whole bed. 
And in dry weather cover your seed-beds for forty-eight hours with boards 

laid flat on the soil, and the seeds will come up almost immediately: and if 
no boards, tread the seeds with your feet, or strike on the beds with the 
blade of your spade or shovel. 


ImprovEMENT 1N Cuurnns.—A simple improvement has been made in 
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ehurns. A new dasher without holes is placed about four inches above the 
other, which ‘by'forcing the cream down produces a much greater agita- 
tion; ‘and is ‘said to saved great deal of time in the process of making butter. 

ADVANTAGES oF Pauntnc Frott Trees ry Summer.—The removal of 
shoots atid leaves at this season, according to Mr. Hemel, removes also a 
number of cuterpillars and eggs of insects ; and consequently the birds de- 
vour a greater portion of what remains.—It may be added, that wounds heal 
more quickly in the summer season, and that the ‘cherry is apt to exude 
gum when pruned at any other season of the year. 

New Wasuine Macaine.—An improvement has been made in this city 
(says the Baltimore Patriot) upon the well-known flat board washing ma- 
chine, consisting of hollows and rounds, which is expressly calculated for 
large institutions, alms-houses, hospitals, &c. It consists of a roller, fluted 
and reeded alternately, similar to the original ; and made to revolve on 
pivots by water, horse, steam, or manual power. The roller is made of 
any length, so as to accommodate any number of hands. The clothes are 
thrown on the roller, and every place applied by turns, by which means 
the whole will be washed ; and no labour is required but that of placing 
the clothes on the roller and holding them there. A sufficient trial has 
been made of this machine to prove it will wash clean ; its expedition will 
of course be in proportion to the revolution of the roller. Family machines 
are made in this way ; the roller caused to revolve by the feet, similar to a 
turner’s lathe. : 

Perxins’s Hicu Pressure Stream Encine.—The consumption of water 
in Perkins’s Steam Engine, compared with the consumption in a common 
engine, is only as eight to seven hundred. A +Perkins’s engine of seventy 
horse-power consumes only one bushel and a half of coals an hour, while a 
common engine of the same power consumes thirteen bushels an hour. 


To Increase Fruit.—If a small trench is dug about three or four yards 
from the stem.of a fruit tree, and a small quantity of salt is equally distri- 
buted in the trench, it is conveyed when dissolved to the roots, by means 
of which the tree will be invigorated and the quantity of its fruit increased. 

o New Waren Crocx.—An old inhabitant of Grenoble, of the name.of 
Black, has.invented.a clock, which is impelled, not by springs or weights, 
but by. water. ..The rain which falls upon the roof of a house collected ina 
reservoir, 1s sufficient to keep it in perpetual motion. 

Inraciistis Coe ror THE Acur.—The patient on finding the fit. coming 
on 'should-take ‘a tea-spoonfvl of flower of brimstone ima glass of. port 
wine, and immediately go to bed, repeating the dose at:the approach of 
every | subsequent fit, which will not exceed two or.three at, most,—Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 
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-EmpPLoyMENT oF THE Poor.—The paymasters of the parish of Aylesbury. 
have determined to rent twenty acres of land, to be cultivated by spade 
husbandry, in order to employ their supertiuous labourers. Ifthese twenty 
acres of land were prepared for sowing next year with flax, that crop. would 
give a vast deal more employment to the poor than any other, ; In simply 
preparing it for a market in. its rough state,. it would, give employment 
through a part of the summer and the whole of the winter ,to, at. least 
twenty persons,—An experiment was some time since tried in Dorsetshire, 
with a view to ascertain how far flax might serve to furnish employment for 
poor boys, so as to defray the expenses of their maintenance, clothing, and 
education. The plan was set on foot under the patronage of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County, Mr. Merton Pitt, Mr. Buxton, and other gentlemen, 
and completely succeeded in establishing the fact, that if in each parish of 
the West of England, thirty acres of land were appropriated to the cultiva- 
tion of flax, two men or fifteen boys might be profitably employed, and a 
ready market found for the produce of their labour. Notwithstanding many 
difficulties were to be overcome in the first instance, such as the establish- 
ment being in one village, the boys residing in another, and the land at a 
distance of several miles from both ; the produce enabled the persons who 
conducted the experiment to pay the boys more for their labour than the 
average price, and to give a very high rent for the use of the land. Many 
of the boys who were thus employed were poor orphans, without any other 
work than that of scraping the roads for the parish, for which they were 


| paid 6d. per week. They were engaged for one year, at the expiration of 
which time they were eagerly caught at by the farmers, as labourers in 


agriculture, On account of the difficulty of obtaining land in the parish, 
and the high price demanded for it by the farmers, as well as their appre- 


) hensions that if the plan were generally adopted the price of labour might 


advance, it was not persevered in in the parish in which the experiment 


| was tried ; but it is now intended to carry it into effect on an extensive scale 
> in the western counties. The cost per acre, besides the land, was 5/. 6s. 6d, 
‘The product 117. 18s. 1ld.— Morning Chronicle. 


_ Type Castinc.—A Machine has been invented by Mr. Peter Sturtevant 


} and Mr. Edwin Starr, the head mechanics of the Boston Type Foundry, for 


casting types by merely turning a crank, thereby avoiding the laborious pro- 
cess-of casting by hand. The operation may be performed by a boy, or by 


/ 4 person entirely unskilled with double the best caster, and so much greater 


is the force by which the metal is injected into the moulds than by the usual 
method, that there is rarely an imperfect face in. casting the most .slender 
and difficult. There is besides less waste of metal than in the ordinary mode 
of casting.— American Paper. 

BrewiNnG on 4 smatx Scate.—The art of brewing is exactly similar to 
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the process of making tea. Put a handful of malt into a tea-pot ; then fill 
it up with water, the first time rather under boiling heat. After it has stood 
some time, pour off the boiling liquid just as you would tea, arid fill up the 
pot again with boiling water; in like manner pour that off, and so go on 
filling’ and potiring off till the malt in the pot is tasteless, which will be 
the’case’ when ull the virtue is extracted. It must then be boiled with new 
hops in it, and when it becomes cool enough, that is about blood heat, add 
a little yeast to ferment it, and the thing is done. ‘This is the whole art and 
process ‘of brewing ; and to brew a larger quantity requires just the same 
mode of proceeding, as it would to make a tea breakfast for a regiment of 
soldiers. “A°peck of malt and four ounces of hops will produce ten quarts of 
ale; better than any that can be purchased in London ; for which purpose a 
tea-kettle and two pan mugs are sufficient apparatus.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


“Meruop or Revivine Prants.—This is said to be a proved method of 
Revivine Prants, &c. when their leaves and buds are faded, and their bark 
and root hard and nearly dry, by M. de Droste of Halsolf. The directions 
are to dissolve camphor to saturation in alcohol, adding the former until 
it remains solid at the bottom. A sufficient quantity of rain or river water 
is then to have the alcoholic solution added to it, in the proportion of 4 drops 
to } ounce of water. “As the camphor comés in contact with the water, it 
will form a thin solid film, which is to be well beaten with the water. For 
a short time the camphor will float on the water in small floceuli, but will 
ultimately combine with the fiuid and disappear. | 

Plants which have been removed from the earth, and have suffered by a_ 
journey or otherwise, should be plunged into this camphorated water, so that 
they may be entirely covered. In about two or at most three hours the con- 
tracted leaves will expand, the young faded and dependent shoots will erect 
themselves, and the dried bark will become smooth and full. That being 
efected, the plant is to be placed in good earih, copiously watered with rain 
or river, water, and protected from the too powerful action of the sun, until 
the roots have taken good hold of the ground, 

When large plants, as trees, are to be revived, their roots are tobe plunged 
into the camphorated water for three hours ; the trunk and even the head of 
the tree being frequently wetted with the same water, so as to retain them 
in a properly moistened state. But it is always best, if possible, to immerse 
the whole of the plant. If plants thus treated be not restored in four hours, 
their death may be reckoned certain; for they cannot be called to life by any 
artificial means,—Journal of Science. 
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STATISTICS. 


Copret, 1n SwitzERLAND.—The estate of Coppet.is situated in that part 
of French Switzerland, which under the paternal, at least, if not enlightened 
government of the Republic of Berne, now enjoys with calmuess, and. pres- 
perity the benefits of independence. Around me the estates, are, so divided, 
that the greatest numbers of estates is below an acre *. I believe, however, 
I may affirm, that no point of Europe exhibits a similar image of prosperity. 
Far from the population superabounding, labour is dearer there than in any 
country of the continent. The active charity of the good can hardly find 
any charity to relieve.—Lettres sur [ Angletterre par M. de Stael Holstein. 


Exprorration or Macuinery.—tThe following has been the exportation 
of machinery to France and the Netherlands in the last three years. In the 
year 1825, to the amount of 28,399/.; in 1826, to that of 61,214/.; and in 
1827 to that of 115,9217. In three years nearly 600,000/. worth has left the 
English shores to be employed by foreign industry in a manufacture, over 
which England had exercised a complete monopoly, This trade in machi- 
nery is rapidly extending with other countries, as well as with France and 
the Netherlands.—Sheffield Paper. 

Savines Banxs.—The total amount of stock now standing in the names 
of the commissioners for the redemption of the national debt on behalf of 
savings banks, is 7,833,359/. three per cents, and 6,903,229 three and a 
half per cents. 

WurtemBerc.—Wurtemberg, it appears, is in proportion to its surface 
the most populous country in the world. On the Ist of November 1826 it 
counted 1,517,770 inhabitants, of whom 740,324 were males, and 777,446 
females. At the same period of the preceding year its population was only 
1,505,720 ; so thatin one year its population increased 12,050. It now con- 
tains about 4245 inhabitants to each square mile. 

YorxsuHirE.—The West Riding vf Yorkshire has 108,841 families em- 
ployed in trade, and 31,613 in agriculture. 

EpucaTion 1N Francr.—In 1815 the number of scholars in the primary 
schools was 737,361; in 1820, 1,070,500. In 1819, the population was 
averaged at 29,217,465, and that portion attending public schools 1,130,000; 
since that time the population has been gradually increasing. 





* On every estate of course there is a family ; andthe families contain 
at least on an average four persons each. Thus we sce that less than an 
acre of land is, even in the present very imperfect state of agriculture, suffi- 
cient to support four persons in abundance and comfort. 

[From the subsequent part of the above passage we see also that high 
wages are, at worst, no obstacles to the prosperity of a people.—Ed. | 
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MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Formation or Cuaracrer.—When a Hindoo is about to boil his simple 
meal of rice, he first waters the earth profusely, and after smoothing it with 
the palm of his hand, he forms a circle of mud around himself and his little 
clay fire-place.—If any person of an inferior caste should happen to touch 
the interior of the circle, even with a stick or a stone, every thing would be 
utterly defiled. The fire-place, the culinary utensils, and the food, would 
be instantaneously destroyed and thrown away. 

The Hindoo then rushes to the Ganges, purifies himself in the sacred 
stream, and seeks the advice and consolation of his priest. If all this were 
not immediately attended to, he would suffer the greatest of all possible mis- 
fortunes—the loss of caste.—London Weekly Review. 

Heartisss Sature.—I never knew a truly estimable man offer a finger ; 
it is a sign of a cold heart, and he who is heartless is positively worthless. 
— Devonport Telegraph. 

LEARNING ALWAYs IN SEAson.—It is fitter for youth to learn than to 
teach, and for age toe teach than to learn; yet it is fitter for an old man to 
learn than to be ignorant. I shall never know so much that I cannot learn 
more ; and I hope I shall never live so long, as to be too old to learn — 
Bishop Horn. 

Recertion or Trutu.—It is usually not so hard to discover truth, as to 
prépare the mind to be willing to receive it. Advice is too frequently ho- 
noured with more frowns than favours.—So the poor gnat, in the “ Culex,” 
was killed for stinging the slumbering swain to warn him of the approach- 
ing serpent, 

Femace Cuaracrer.—Kindness, candour, good temper and gentleness, 
are peculiarly appropriate to the female character. Without them, beauty, 
accomplishments, and even genius, are but tinsel; or worse, are but dan- 
gerous, though yet fugitive, allurements. A passionate female is a tiger in 
lamb’s shape. A termagant girl will be an unhappy woman; an undutiful 
daughter will never be a good wife or good mother.— Montaigne. 

Snurr.—It may perhaps operate as a little check to the mania for snuff- 
taking, to state that there are in this town, at the present moment, three 
cases of cancer in the nose, produced by this passion for tickling of the 


olfactory nerves. — Buchan. 











